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There are two movements 
in educational psychology 
which seem destined to 
ake epochs in the history of education in 
merica. Both of them are concerned with 
ildren’s problems. Both of them came 
to existence as the result of a belief 
unded on experience that children could 
t only memorize but also think and feel. 
In the light of our best school practice 
ay it seems odd that there was a time 
hen the school child’s ability to think was 
er doubted. Those who eulogize the old- 
¢ school with its strict ideals of formal 
scipline often forget this void. Those were 
be days of the “fact-jamming school.” As I 
flect on my own school days, I recall little 
ercise in the art of thinking but I can still 
member such facts as the date of the 
pttle of Gettysburg, the names of the com- 
anders of the opposing armies, and the 
mber of dead and wounded. There was 
me chance for thought in mathematics in 
¢ old school but such a subject had little 
lation to the pupil’s life and interests. 


Problem Methods in Teaching 
Finally 


a mew _ educational theory 


olved. It was based on the necessity and 
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value of purposeful thinking in life. This 
theory appeared as a vital element in the 
so-called project and problem methods of 
teaching and in what has been called more 
recently units of instruction. A visit to the 
best of our modern schools and a survey of 
the latest textbooks show how the problem 
methods of teaching have taken hold. It 
seems probable that this newer conception 
of education has come to stay and merits 
further extension. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these methods must invariably 
present many problems that are artificial. 
Thus a problem-project on the Phoenicians 
may be enlightening and stimulating but it 
offers children little help in meeting their 
own personal problems of living. 

But do children, even little children in 
the Kindergarten, nursery school, and pre- 
school period, have problems? Yes. We 
adults are so keenly sensitive to the prob- 
lems that perplex us at every hand in this 
complex world that we are oblivious to the 
fact that Ted and Jane at any stage of de- 
velopment have some real battles to face. 


Children’s Personal Problems 


This second new point of view has not 
come to us with dramatic suddenness. 


1 


Scientific child study and particularly the 
work of child guidance clinics are compel- 
ling us to believe that children as well as 
adults face a hard world of realities. If they 
do not learn the art of self-management 
during school, they are in danger of being 
maladjusted and unhappy the rest of their 
lives. The mastery of this art seems to be 
the jewel of greatest worth to the mental 
hygienist. 

During the last five years UNpERsTAND- 
ING THE CuiLp has attempted to focalize 
the attention of its readers on the specific 
problems of boys and girls and to suggest 
ways in which the school might help them 
to solve their personal problems. We be- 
lieve the present number to be one of the 
most helpful of the twenty numbers pub- 
lished. The articles have been prepared by 
the foremost scholars and investigators. 
They show that the physical growth of the 
child may constitute for him a personal 
problem. 


Problems Due to Growth 


The teacher often sees such a problem. 
Think of the acute sufferings of the boy 
whose life was embittered by his relations 
with his companions who called him “Fatty” 
and constantly reminded him of his weight. 
He failed in his school studies and shrank 
from contact with other children in the social 
activities of the school and neighborhood. 
When his teacher tried to appeal to him to 
improve his school work, he remarked 
pathetically, “As long as I am fat nothing 
really matters.” The unusually thin child, 


dubbed “Skinny,” often finds adjustny 
difficult. If such children are not led y 
fully to meet their problems, they may 
serious problems unto themselves ; 
others. Fortunately the matter can be , 
trolled somewhat by medical and hygie 
treatment. If this is not possible, child 
may be fortified mentally to get along w 
such handicaps. 


How the Teacher May Help 


Every teacher without the aid of a gu 
ance clinic can do much to help children 
adjust themselves to the experience of ph 
ical growth. For example, John was ¢ 
tallest boy in the freshman class of a ¢ 
high school. He felt that he was awkwe 
and out of place also because he came fre 
the country. He was exceedingly bashi 
and tried to avoid notice by a slouchi 
posture. One day a friendly teacher w 
was shorter than himself said, “Do y 
know, John, I have always envied peo 
who were tall. It must be wonderful 
look over the heads of a crowd. You dot 
know what a fine looking boy you wo 
be if you only stood erect.” John was for 
of his teacher. These incidental remar 
led him not only to stand better but 
assume a healthful attitude toward his« 
ceptional height. This achievement w 
probably worth as much or more than a 
thing learned in the regular curriculum. 
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The Future of 
Understanding the Child 


Your Editors are pleased that they are not obliged at this time 
to announce the definite termination of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuivp. Although the June number carried the statement that the 
October issue would probably be the last, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, which 
publishes the magazine, has recently modified its decision and 
has ordered its temporary rather than permanent suspension. 

It will not be possible to publish another issue of the magazine 
until reorganization of its finances has been effected. As this will 
not be possible until early in 1936, there will be no January 
number. If the Society is successful in securing the funds neces- 
sary to guarantee its continuance, publication of the magazine 
will be resumed with either the April or June number, depend- 
ing on how soon financial reorganization is completed. However, 
if all efforts of the Society fail to find the necessary money to 
make continuance of the magazine possible, then its publication 
will have to be terminated permanently. 

Subscribers will have the unexpired portion of their subscrip- 
tions refunded as soon as it has been finally determined whether 
publication will be continued or not. We hope that you will be 
willing to wait until such time as the decision is made. We also 
hope that you will continue your interest in the magazine so 
that we may count upon your future support. 

We of the Editorial Board feel that in the five years in which 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHiLp has been published it has won the 
approval of the most prominent educators in America. Its con- 
tributors have been leaders in the modern mental hygiene and 
child study movement. Each issue has carried the latest word on 
some vital educational problem. The twenty numbers represent 
a noteworthy contribution to the better understanding of children 
without which education and mental health are impossible in 
school education. 

The Editors have found great satisfaction in serving their sub- 
scribers. We have listened to many sincere words of appreciation 
from our readers and have received many letters from near and 
far telling about the helpfulness of the magazine. It is a deep and 
heart-felt hope which we all share that UNpErsTaNDING THE 
CHILD may soon resume publication. 
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There is so much misinformation and 
so many unfounded beliefs about 
children’s growth that this brief sum- 
mary of scientific fact will be wel- 
comed by every teacher and student 
of education. 


NE of the most striking facts that 
have been brought out in recent 
studies of childhood is the tremendous in- 
dividual variations in growth. Some chil- 
dren grow fast, some slowly; some grow 
slowly one year and fast the next; some 
grow fast in breadth and slowly in height; 
some are slow in general physical develop- 
ment and rapid in mental development; 
even the bones of one wrist may vary in 
relative growth rates from year to year. 
A child at six years of age may be shorter 
than his schoolmates, but by the age of six- 
teen he may be taller, or vice versa. A child’s 
height relative to his age group remains 
much more nearly constant between the 
ages of school entrance and ten or twelve 
years than it does through the years of later 
childhood. Most individuals have a marked 
height growth spurt early in adolescence, 
but there are some individuals whose an- 
nual increments are almost uniform from 
the time of school entrance until the de- 
creasing increments just before maturity is 
reached. Many of the changes in the rela- 
tive sizes of the children which take place 
in later childhood are the results of indi- 
vidual differences in the time, the rate, and 
the duration of this growth spurt and also 
of the age at which growth ceases. 
A few illustrations may be cited. Here 


Facts of Growth 
By PSYCHE CATTELL, Eb.D. 


PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


are two girls who remained within one in 
of the same height between the ages of tq 
and thirteen; then the rate of growth 
one of the girls rapidly decreased, while t 
other continued to shoot ahead until at ¢ 
age of seventeen she was over ten ceni 
meters ahead of her classmate. In anothq 
example, two girls kept approximately th 
same height during the early school ye 
but then one girl shot ahead in a rap 
adolescent growth spurt, leaving the oth 
girl, who at no time showed any eviden 
of a period of accelerated growth, sever 
inches behind. In spite of the many exce 
tions, however, there is a general tenden 
for a child’s height to remain constant rela. 
tive to his age group; that is, by and larg 
the tall child becomes a tall man and t 


short child a short man. 


Variations in Body Proportions 
There is a wide variation in the bod 
proportions of children at different ages ani 
between different children of the same ag 
Some children are tall and slender, oth 
tall and stocky, some short and stock 
others light-boned, short, slende 
Many of the differences are the result ¢ 
hereditary factors and are little influenct 
by nutrition. With such wide variations 
types of growth, it will be evident that t 
usual height-weight tables must be us 
only with caution. Parents have been cau 
much unnecessary worry by school repo 
stating that their child is underweight 
when a study of the body build of t 
child’s immediate ancestors would have if 
dicated that the child’s type of build w 
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reditary and that his weight was normal 
his age and hereditary build. Obviously, 
hild of a thick, stocky build should weigh 
wre than a light-boned, slender child 
the same age and height. Weight has 
n found to vary more closely with both 
dth and depth measurements than with 
ture. 
The forcing of more rich or fattening 
s on a child of a slender hereditary 
e, or depriving the child of stocky build 
such foods, without the advice of a 
ysician, is a questionable procedure and 
y result merely in an upset digestion 
the development of poor eating habits. 
e results of the height-weight tables can 
taken at their face value only when the 
ild has an average build, that is, when 
s depth, width, and trunk and leg length 
asurements are all near the average for 
mms total height and age. Even in such in- 
pnces it must be remembered that a con- 
erable amount of variation from the 
erage, up or down, may be normal and 
s in itself no significance. 


Rate of Mental Growth 


Mental development also varies greatly 
om one individual to another, but within 
¢ individual the changes in rate appear 
be less marked than is the case of physical 
velopment. Much of the apparent varia- 
lity in mental development in a given 
ild is the result of inaccuracies in the in- 
lligence test scales and of their adminis- 
ation and interpretation by inadequately 
alified examiners. However, it must be 
membered that even when the I.Q. re- 
ains approximately constant, as in general 
does, the dull child’s retardation in terms 
mental years increases from year to year, 
rhile the superior child becomes more ac- 
lerated. A child who at the age of five 
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years is two years retarded mentally will be 
four years retarded at the age of ten and six 
years retarded at the age of fifteen. The 
acceleration of the bright child will in- 
crease with age in a similar manner. Thus 
the gap between the school abilities of the 
bright and the dull pupil becomes greater 
as the children increase in age. 

Exceptions to the general rule of a con- 
stant rate of mental development, or, in 
other words, the constancy of the I.Q., are 
numerous and at times striking. However, 
apart from accident or disease, it seldom if 
ever happens that a child who is markedly 
above the average in general intelligence 
at one age will at a later age fall below the 
average, or vice versa. For one reason or 
another, the rate of growth may slow up or 
become accelerated for a longer or shorter 
period, thus causing a pupil to drop below 
his fellows whom he formally equalled or, 
during a period of accelerated growth, to 
advance above them. 
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The age at which maturity is reached and 
mental growth ceases also varies from one 
individual to another. Thus a child whose 
mental growth has been proceeding at a 
moderate rate over a long period of years 
may overtake the child whose mental de- 
velopment proceeds at a more rapid rate 
up to a certain point and then comes to an 
early maturity. But, alas, for the dull child, 
—it has been found that it is usually the 
bright child that continues to develop be- 
yond the usual age, while the slow child is 
more likely to complete his growth at an 
early age. Here, as elsewhere, many ex- 
ceptions to the general rule may be found. 
By the term “cessation of mental growth” 
it is not meant that the child is no longer 
able to increase his knowledge and wisdom, 
but rather that it no longer becomes easier 
for him to do so as the years pass. 


Mental and Physical Growth 


Studies of the relationships between men- 
tal and physical growth have brought out 
such a wealth of contradictory evidence 
that it is impossible to write on the subject 
with any degree of assurance. Most investi- 
gators have found a positive relationship 
between mental development and most 
phases of physical growth, but the average 
differences are so small and the exceptions 
so numerous that the fact is of little practi- 
cal value. There is a common belief that 
when a child is growing at an unusually 
rapid rate a temporary mental lag is likely 
to occur. This has never been experimen- 
tally proved. Indeed, one careful investi- 
gator was unable to detect any such lag 


over a period of two years. Those childr 
who had had unusually large incremen 
in physical growth had increments in me 
tal growth which were no larger or small 
than those made by children whose physic 
growth had been average or unusually slo 
This study used increments over a two-ye 
period and does not preclude the pos 
bility of a lag of one year or a few mont 
during or following periods of rapid spu 
in physical growth. 

There are several possible causes for : 
apparent mental lag during a period « 
rapid growth other than the actual slowin 
up of mental development. A child who ha 
heard it stated that a rapidly growing you! 
cannot be expected to keep up in menu 
work, or who has been excused for po 
work on that ground, may slump in hy 
school work merely as the result of th 
knowledge that poor work is expected. 4 
a time when a child is growing very rapidly 
as during the growth spurt that usual 
takes place in early adolescence, he is like! 
to tire easily and to lack the energy for pr 
longed work, either physical or ments 
During this period emotional disturbane 
are also common. Either emotional di 
turbances or lack of energy may have m 
effect on the actual mental development ¢ 
the child and may even have no effect of 
his score in the usual intelligence test 
where only brief, even if strenuous, period 
of mental efforts are required and yet & 
sufficient to make it next to impossible fo 
him to concentrate for long periods o 
school subjects. 
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The Growth Process 


By ARNOLD GESELL, Pu.D., M.D., Dmecror 


CLINIC OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Few adventures in the science of chicks, and children all grow up. The very 
human behavior promise more in- term growth first of all suggests a linear 
sight for the teacher than studies of increase in stature, and sometimes a cir- 
the growth of children. Dr. Gesell, a cumferential increase. 
pioneer in this new field of psycho- But the laws of growth reach down into 
logical research, brings us a vital the subtlest recesses of man’s nature. Not 
message from his investigations at only do the massive bones and musculature 
Yale University. of our bodily framework grow, but also the 
microscopic constituents of that framework 
HE Editor has naturally seized upon and its viscera, including the brain in its 
the subject of Growth for a special almost infinite ramifications. Recently in a 
umber of this magazine. Certain it is we biological laboratory a scientist has seen 
annot understand children unless we un- with his own eyes the very process of 
erstand growth. Indeed, we cannot under- growth in the delicate tendrils of a living 
tand ourselves unless we have some appre-__ nerve cell, and has witnessed the groping 
iation of the way in which the processes of movements by which it pursues its pathway 
rrowth operate. So from every point of in the body tissue. 
iew, growth is a word to conjure with. 
Mental Growth 
The Concept of Growth We grant the fact of growth to all things 
Growth is an abstract term. It awakens physical; we must grant the same fact to 
ystical suggestions which we need not the mind, or psyche, which is in some 
pltogether avoid. But in a biological sense, way bound up or identified with all this 
es, in a psychological sense, it is as real as growing protoplasm. The mind grows. It 
espiration and digestion, or any of the grows with the same certainty, the same 
simpler functions of the living organism. orderliness, and the same design and forma- 
t is a deeper and broader concept than _ tiveness as the body. This growth expresses 
earning, and fortunately involves no arti- _ itself in patterns of behavior. Even before 
icial distinctions between body and mind. birth, mental growth is in a sense well 
irowth is a process. under way, for the human infant comes 
We see the phenomena of growth most into the world endowed with numerous, 
learly in a physical sense. We have perhaps complicated patterns of behavior, all under 
een under the microscope the minute cell the continuing stress of growth. So strong 
vhich contains the mysterious potency to _ is this stress that in infancy we can almost 
produce changes in substance and shape see the patterns change before our eyes. 
nd size. The proverbial tiny acorn conceals Every day, every week, every month, the 
such a cell which waxes into the mighty adaptations of the infant increase in range 
ak that casts a stately shadow. Seedlings, and depth. His behavior takes on new 
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forms in a sure and steady sequence. If we 
could only keep up his degree of growth, 
we should all be geniuses. 

It is a marvelous developmental drama. 
Baby behavior is not as aimless and random 
as it seems; it always has some kind of 
pattern or design. Almost like a pageant, 
the new patterns of behavior emerge and 
multiply. At one month the infant looks 
staringly at his mother’s face; in another 
month he follows her with his eyes; in yet 
another month he begins to manipulate a 
rattle; in a few more months he looks quest- 
ingly for mother or rattle when either one 
disappears. We need not urge on him the 
radio slogan “Listen and learn.” He is in- 
stinctively eager and inquisitive. In a year 
he has clambered to his feet and begun to 
stand and talk—erect posture and speech: 
two of the latest and most distinctive 
achievements of the human race, the result 
of ages of evolution. The infant shows his 
prodigious capacities for mental growth by 
making this racial advance in the span of 
a year. By his first birthday he is a highly 
individual personality, subject to angers 
and to fears and to affection, a candidate 
for innumerable life-lessons in the field of 
social behavior, preparatory to “the difficult 
age” of adolescence. 

Mental growth continues through the 
teens. Indeed, Nature seems to be prolong- 
ing human infancy in order to make more 
mental growth possible. Adolescence is a 
kind of second infancy in which on a higher 
level we see the same intense processes of 
mental development which are present in 
babyhood. The process of mental growth in 
infant, child, youth, and adult are one and 
continuous. 

According to the biological rules of rela- 
tivity, chronological age ceases to be of 
major importance. The little boy from Bos- 
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ton understood this. He was about as hig d tc 
as a table and of course he wore a pair 

horn-rimmed spectacles. A kindly la 

leaned over and asked him tactfully, “He 

old are you, my little boy?” He removg 
his horn-rimmed spectacles and reflectivai, 
wiped them. “My psychological age, mr 
dame, is 12 years; my social age is 8 yeanihich 
my moral age is 10 years; my anatomigtitu 
and physiological ages are both 7 years; by 
I have not been apprised of my chronology 


cal age. It is a matter of relative unim Wi) 
tance.” Thereupon he restored his ow 
rimmed spectacles. swe 


But I can quote you something mogiow 
serious and pertinent which also came frogiiorc: 
Boston. It is a passage from a letter whidiid f 
was written by Dr. Eliot in 1894, which w 
his 25th anniversary as President of Hai or 
vard. The letter was written to the gre@m i 
psychologist, James. mp 


5/2/94 
Dear Dr. James: 

You carry me back farther than anybody cay 
—to 1861. I can see that I then had some of i 
same qualities and powers that I have now; buf 
had little range of observation, no breadth of agjmprta 
perience, and small capacity for sympathetic imagiihe | 
nation. You and I have, I think, the same fund 
mental reason for being moderately content wi 
the years that are past: We have a sense of grow 
and of increased capacity for useful service. We fi 
our lives enriched and amplified from year to yet 
So long as that enlarging process goes on, we shiinp 
be content. If it stops suddenly we shall be conte 
to that date... 


No man exemplifies better than Dr. Eli 
of Harvard the projection of mental growt 
into the advancing years. For decades ait 
his retirement he continued to display © 
markable mental vigor and adaptability. 
could not, of course, row a boat with th 
same strength that he rowed it as a youll 
on the Charles; but even at the age of & 
he made contributions to American thougi 
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bd to the civic life. He remained to the 
d, as someone characterized him, “a 
rene and adventurous spirit.” 

| seem to be emphasizing the adult 
pects of mental growth. But this is simply 
way of reminder that each teacher has 
‘+ own personal problems of growth 
hich inevitably reflect themselves in her 
titude toward growing children. 


Forces Involved in Growing 


What are the different forces involved in 
owing? If we could supply a complete 
swer to this question, we would almost 
1ow “what God and man is.” The 
orces” are physical, anatomical, chemical, 
d psychological. In a profound way all of 
hese factors are interrelated in the process 
organic development. In the laboratory 
is possible to demonstrate that gravity, 
mperature, slight traces of metal, minute 
antities of the extract of the glands of 
ternal secretion, and a whole host of 


Mamhysical factors may influence physical ex- 


ressions of growth. We are also morally 
rtain that experience profoundly modifies 
e course of intellectual and personality 
velopment. 

Experimental embryology and educa- 
onal psychology alike have demonstrated 
e plasticity of the growth process. The 
iportance of these modifying factors 
eeds no emphasis. Great emphasis, how- 
er, must also be placed upon the original 
nd limiting factors of growth. The origi- 
al impulses of growth are not derived 
om the environment; they inhere in the 
dividual. Every individual is born with 
rtain growth potentialities which he can- 
ot exceed. Basically, these growth poten- 
alities are as much part of his original 
nake-up as the color of his eyes or his 
tential physical stature. 


When teachers use the term individual 
differences, they usually think only of 
specific differences in intellectual or motor 
abilities. In addition to these there are in- 
nate individual differences with regard to 
growth characteristics. Nature sets a pace 
which can neither be unduly hindered nor 
hastened. Every child has his own distinc- 
tive maturing process. Hereditary factors 
determine the main outlines of his growth 
type and of his growth characteristics. 


Stages and Rate of Mental Growth 


Are there stages of mental growth? If 
growth is primarily governed, as we have 
indicated, by gene factors and by genetic 
laws, it must follow that there are distin- 
guishable stages of mental growth. Growth 
does not proceed by caprice, nor does it 
meander in a whimsical manner. It follows 
certain inborn sequences which are peculiar 
to the individual, and to the family, race, 
or species to which he belongs. 

Can these stages be determined? Yes, by 
common-sense analysis and by continuous 
scientific investigation. The cycle of mental 
growth begins before birth. Patterns of be- 
havior take shape in the fetal period, the 
neonatal period, the period of infancy, and 
the preschool period. The life cycle is con- 
tinuous and it is made up of an infinite 
series of stages. How many of these stages 
we should recognize and define is a matter 
of convenience and practicability. By and 
large, all normal children pass through 
similar stages of development, but we have 
already emphasized the fact that there are 
significant individual variations and devia- 
tions. 

Can the rate of mental growth be deter- 
mined? Growth does not proceed on an 
even front but it is possible by normative 
and biometric methods to determine the 
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stages of maturity. By applying these 
normative standards with scientific care, it 
is possible to give approximate, quantitative 
expression to the general rate of mental 
growth and to specific lags or retardations 
and accelerations. Since growth does not 
proceed on an even front and involves 
numerous components, one simple general- 
ized measure is inadequate. The measure- 
ment of mental growth is in a rudimentary 
stage. Science will increasingly perfect 
methods of measurement. 

Can the normality of mental growth be 
determined? Normality like abnormality is 
a relative concept. When growth is ex- 
tremely retarded or imbalanced, we regard 
it as a departure from the normal. In the 
field of mental health, the appraisal of the 
seriousness of these abnormal deviations 
often requires skillful observation and ex- 
pert experience. 

Does the curve of mental growth follow 
lawful lines? Only for graphic convenience 
can we think of a single or simple curve 
of growth. Growth is made up of numerous 
components which have trends. By nature 
these trends are lawful in character, subject 
to laws of cause and effect as are all other 
natural phenomena. 


Individual Patterns of Mental Growth 


To what extent are individual patterns 
of mental growth due to maturation and to 
environmental influences? The question is 
general; we may make it concrete by sum- 
marizing some experimental evidence. We 
have described elsewhere the method of 
co-twin control which was first used to 
analyze the influence of training in relation 
to maturity.’ Having established the pres- 


* A. Gesell, H. Thompson, and C. S. Amatruda, 
Infant Behavior: Its Genesis and Growth. Pp. 343. 
New York: McGraw Hill Co. 1935. 
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ence of a thoroughgoing similarity of a p, 
of infant girl twins, one twin (Twin C) w 
utilized as a duplicate control. Twin T wa 
subjected to a program of daily training 
climbing and in cube behavior for a perig 
of six weeks, beginning at the age of fory 


six weeks. Twin C (reserved as a contr 
was deprived of all specific training in thes 
reactions. At the age of fifty-three week 
Twin C was subjected to a brief period 


training in climbing, lasting two week 
The purpose of this deferred training ws 
to check and to extend the analysis of ti 
interdependence of maturity factors an 
training factors. Twin T’s early reaction 
to training were relatively passive, and 
needed assistance at one or all of the fi 
treads. After four weeks of training (ag 
fifty weeks), she climbed the staircase wit 
avidity and without assistance. At fifty-ty 
weeks she climbed the staircase in 26 se 
onds. Twin C, at the age of fifty-thr 
weeks, without any previous trainin 
climbed the same staircase unaided in § 
seconds. After two weeks of training, 3 
the age of fifty-five weeks, Twin C climbe 
the stairs in 10 seconds. The climbing 
formance of Twin C at fifty-five weeks w: 
far superior to the climbing performan 
of Twin T at fifty-two weeks, even thoug 
Twin T had been trained seven week 
earlier and three times longer. The mi 
turity advantage of three weeks of age mu 
account for this superiority. 

Twin T was trained daily in cube 
havior from forty-six to fifty-two weeks « 
age. A day-by-day analysis of this cui 
behavior showed a trend toward dai 
changes and increments in prehensiot 
manipulation and exploitation. At the clo 
of the training period, however, the cul 
behavior patterns of Twin C were high! 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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All children grow, but did you ever 
stop to think about the way this ex- 
perience affects their thinking, feel- 
ing, and doing? Dr. Pressey, with an 
intimate and scientific knowledge of 
children, opens up for us an inner 
view of childhood which is most 
challenging. 


T IS a curious but, after all, very under- 

standable fact that most people really 
now very little about their own childhood. 
or one thing, their ideas about themselves 
children have been developed to a con- 
derable degree by conventional notions as 
) what childhood is like and by fiction, 
ch as Tom Sawyer, which has made vivid 
certain type of child life. Further, child 


roblems are so different from adult prob- 


ms, and to an adult often so unimportant, 
nbfmat a matter agonizingly serious to one 
hen he was a child or adolescent seems to 
s waggdult recollection negligible or even ridicu- 
ranggpus. Finally, most people tend very defi- 
ouggmitely to forget the more unpleasant cir- 
veci™™mumstances of their childhood years, and in 
mamonsequence they forget the difficulties they 
mugggeced and the great emotional distress they 
ften went through. Many people, then, 
e bmemember comparatively little about their 
ks @iBhildhood, and what they do remember is 
cuf™e a considerable degree partial, inade- 
daigmuately evaluated, or sometimes essentially 
nsionggpot true. 
How much more then do they misunder- 
cus™tand the children and adolescents whom 
righig™ney know! They have the conventional 


lea that childhood is a time of carefree 
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rowing Up—An Experience of Childhood 


By SIDNEY L. PRESSEY, Px.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


irresponsibility. They minimize or even 
laugh at the many distresses of boys and 
girls. Certain of these problems of youth 
were so serious to them that they have not 
only put them out of mind but are angered 
if a child does anything which stirs the un- 
pleasant suppressed memory. Psychological 
problems presented by growth are thus very 
much neglected in the consideration of 
children by adults. Yet here are perhaps the 
most distinctive and bewildering of the 
problems which distress children. It is, 
after all, a very complex set of problems that 
is presented to a child by the fact that he is 
continually growing. (How uncomfortable 
adults would be if they continued to grow 
indefinitely, as fish do!) However, children 
not only grow; they change constantly, and 
in many and exceedingly important ways. 
Growth and change are further complicated 
by the fact that there are important indi- 
vidual differences between one child and 
another in the rate and manner of their 
growth and change. Each one of these fac- 
tors needs briefly to be considered. 


The Psychology of Size 

Not many people seem to recollect the 
difficulties they had as children due to the 
simple fact that they were small. Adults 
are often amused and scornful at the fear 
of a small child in the presence of an ordi- 
nary dog. But if they could realize how 
very big in comparison to the child the dog 
is, they might better understand the situa- 
tion. To a first grader, the boys and girls in 
the eighth grade are awesomely large and 
strong. And no wonder. The average four- 
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teen-year-old child is about a third taller 
than the average six-year-old and over twice 
as heavy. Rarely do adults realize how big 
they are in relation to the child. To a child, 
teachers seem so very big, and the stern, 
large principal a fearful giant. The writer 
believes that certain cases of persistent in- 
corrigibility in high school are due pri- 
marily to the boy’s realization that at last 
he has grown to the size that he can fight 
back. 

Most important in this matter is the in- 
fluence of size and strength on a child’s 
relation to his fellows. Much more to the 
child than to the adult, physical size and 
strength are important matters. Though the 
comparison has been overworked, in cer- 
tain respects, after all, the child is a little 
savage. Prestige among boys is to a very 
large degree a physical matter. Increasingly 
among girls also ability to play athletic 
games and compete physically is an impor- 
tant factor in the attitude of playmates 
toward her. Among boys this factor is para- 
mount. When adolescence is reached, physi- 
cal prowess and skill are important in a 
variety of ways, not only in relation to 
others of the same sex but also in the de- 
velopment of prestige as affecting the atti- 
tude of the other sex also. A boy’s future as 
regards his self-confidence and social ad- 
justment may be dependent on the size and 
strength to which he has grown, in the 
middle childhood years, in relation to the 
size and strength of his companions. One 
boy becomes a bully because he is big for 
his age; another is cowed or defiant because 
thrown with others bigger than he; a girl is 
babied by other girls because she is smaller. 

Growth stage thus presents the child with 
many problems in the social psychology of 
childhood. But to make things more com- 
plex, the situation is not static but con- 
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stantly and often rapidly changing. Ato 
tain ages average growth in a year is ¥ 
inches in height and fifteen pounds 
weight. An adolescent spurt may shift th 
relationships as regards size. The differen 
between the child and adults is constani 
lessening. There must be a changing py 
chological adjustment to older children, 
younger children, to adults. This problen 
exceedingly complex. 


Psychological Problems of Change 


The crude facts of differences in size a 


changes in size involved in growth th 
present numerous and exceedingly im 
tant psychological problems. Howey 
physical growth is not merely a process 
increase in size; much more important 


the great changes in the proportion a 
make-up of the total organism during t 


growth period. 


These processes of change are me 
striking at adolescence. Generally know 
of course, are the change of voice and oth 
evidences of puberty. Also general 
known, though less often recognized | 
the importance that they really have, 3 
the changes in the body proportions. Ato 
stage in development the long bones of t 
arms and legs develop more rapidly th 
other parts of the anatomy. Hence emba 
rassing awkwardness, and embarrassit 
troubles with clothes which never seem 


fit, at just the time when the youngster 
anxious about his appearance in the pre 
ence of others of his own age and the 
posite sex. As a matter of fact, the to 
gross anatomy changes. The proportions 
the face may change markedly. Pictures 
an individual in childhood, adolescence 
young manhood, and middle age show su 
prising differences, differences so great th 
often one hardly recognizes the pictures 
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the same individual. This sort of thing 
not merely a physical fact; it is an ex- 
ession of the variety of problems of both 
hysical and social adjustment which are 
resented to the individual thus changing. 
hat the physical changes of adolescence 
clude profound modifications in the total 
hysical and emotional orientation of the 
dividual is common knowledge to adults. 
ut to the youngster it is a new experience. 


nd all these various changes coming to- 


ether, with their manifold problems of 
notional, sex-social, and crude physical 
jjustment, may well fairly overwhelm a 
‘nsitive youngster. 


Individual Differences in Growth 


Children face, then, two very difficult 
roups of psychological problems which 
dults do not have to meet. These problems 
re the results of the two facts that children 
re rapidly growing and rapidly changing 
eings. But there is a further factor which 
omplicates the situation. 

That children of a given age differ in size 

evident. But they differ in rate of growth 
lso. And they differ in rate of change, and 
ge at which different changes occur. Thus 
uberty with all its emotional stresses and 
hanges in interests and social orientation 
vay come in one girl when she is no more 
han eleven and in another not until she is 
ighteen. It must also be remembered that 
n the average, girls reach this stage of 
1aturing about two years earlier than boys. 
‘he result is that one may have in a high 
chool a girl of fifteen who is well into emo- 
ional and physiological maturity, and a boy 
ot the same age who is still emotionally 
sssentially an .overgrown child. Such a 
ituation is the source of many problems 

th the nature and origin of which the 
verage teacher fails to understand. 
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Truly in changeableness, variety, and 
complexity, the adjustmental problems 
with which the inexperienced child is faced 
might well be said to surpass those of adult 
life. 


Importance of Health 

Now, very briefly indeed, a few sugges- 
tions as to what may be done to help this 
growing, changing, puzzled being—the 
child—get along better with his growing, 
changing self, with others of his kind, and 
with adults. 

The first suggestion applies to almost any 
issue, and almost any human problem, but 
perhaps especially here. To help the child 
meet both physical and psychological prob- 
lems of growing a basic prerequisite is 
health. The point may be considered ob- 
vious, but nevertheless must be mentioned. 
Where there is ill health, not only physical 
problems of growing but also a youngster’s 
psychological problems of adjusting to his 
growth are in various and sundry ways 
complicated. The writer knew a vigorous 
boy who, after a year of chronic illness, re- 
turned to school to find the boys with 
whom he had played now heavier and 
stronger than he and more skilled in games; 
moreover, certain of them were beginning 
to take an attitude toward girls which very 
much puzzled him. He never entirely 
caught up with the problems of adjustment 
presented by this “lost” year. 


Social Development Important 


Both parents and teachers, then, should 
keep in mind the importance of health and 
recognize a special and difficult problem 
where health is not abounding. But grant- 
ing health, what other things may they do? 
The next suggestion is a common one but 
worthy nevertheless of mention. Everyone 
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concerned with children or adolescents 
should realize that growth stage is the im- 
portant factor in so far as the child’s social 
development is concerned; and of course 
the child’s social development is psychologi- 
cally the important thing for both his pres- 
ent happiness and his future happiness and 
success. There should be opportunity for 
companionship with those of essentially 
the same physiological age and general de- 
velopment. There should be opportunity 
for young people to gain confidence by asso- 
ciation with others with whom, as regards 
physique and development, they can com- 
pete. Hence, the value in many high schools 
of football teams for lightweight young- 
sters, for being light in,weight is important 
primarily psychologically, not physically. 
The importance of association with others 
of about the same growth stage of adoles- 
cence should be especially kept in mind. 
Next the writer would emphasize that 
both parents and teachers should do what- 
ever may be possible to minimize a young- 
ster’s embarrassments of growth and 
change. So far as may be financially pos- 
sible, there should be an effort to keep pace 
with growth in the size and character of 
clothes so that the youngster may not feel 
incongruous or ridiculous. He should be 
helped to overcome his awkwardness, 


rather than laughed at or scolded. His 
tempts to bluster through adolescent ¢ 
barrassment should be understood for wh 
they are and dealt with patiently. Abo 
all, there should be such sensible, unex 
tional and wise counselling regarding t 
changes of puberty that the adolescent » 
be neither alarmed nor unfortunat 
curious. 


Adult Understanding Important 


One further suggestion. It was said att 
beginning that many adults find it alm 
impossible really to understand childre 
But if they are to deal effectively with ch 
dren they should understand them. | 
aduk who has much to do with children 
adolescents should search out in his me 
ory the occurrences of his own childhog 
even the distressing ones, and try to int 
pret them so that he may understand bg 
ter, in terms of his own past experien 
something of the difficulties of a rapid 
growing and changing organism trying 
adjust to other rapidly growing 2 
changing organisms in a strange ai 
largely uncomprehending world. It is 
ceedingly important that youngsters in t 
difficult process of growing should ha 
someone with whom they can talk a 
who will understand them. 
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The Growing Interests of Childhood 


By BUFORD J. JOHNSON, Px.D. 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


What makes things interesting to 
children also makes things interest- 
ing to adults, although their interests 
take different forms of expresston. 
Dr. Johnson's article gives a very 
helpful analysis of why and how 
children’s interests vary and are 
modified by mental development and 
social growth. 


\HE preschool movement has contrib- 

uted much to the understanding of a 
ld’s interests. When a child is placed in 
environment offering stimulation to a 
ler scope of activities, he may continue 
mer activities or he may reject them and 
w great pleasure and persistence in 
mingly simple new activities. This is 
cially noticeable in the child who has 
‘n smothered with toys. The parent who 
s provided a three-year-old with an ex- 
nsive set of blocks often wonders why 
» child makes so little use of them. The 
xks offered few attractions to the child 
o had not acquired ideas of their use in 
gressive stages. The complicated pat- 
n of behavior that we call interest signi- 
s responsiveness. The extent to which a 
uation arouses responses directed toward 
t situation indicates the degree of inter- 
fae. Lhe situation may be one that elicits 

@moiding or fighting responses but it still 
ay be considered of interest to the indi- 


ual. Reformers often become greatly 
merested in prohibition of social customs 
Met manifest no interest in constructive 
anges. The situation may arouse interest 
cause of its meaning as a stepping-stone 
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to a desired end. A child likes to explore his 
environment, to use it in different ways, 
even to destruction. Suggestions gained in 
the process and from others are incorpo- 
rated into his explorations. Unless he grows 
up in an environment that permits these 
responses to be modified rather than pro- 
hibited and that offers ideas for modifica- 
tions, his interests become limited and less 
tenacious. When others initiate his re- 
sponses, keep him amused without effort 
on his part, or set too high standards of per- 
formance, the seeking tendencies in interest 
are minimized. 


Early Group Interests 


Observations of children in nursery 
schools show that the children tend to play 
with material for a greater percentage of 
the time than with other children. Con- 
tinued observation of the same children 
shows that the group is a motivating factor 
in the interests manifested. Though seem- 
ingly engaged in solitary play, the child 
working in a room with others works very 
differently than when alone. He will en- 
gage in similar activities, go the other child 
one better in his block-building or painting 
or woodwork. There will be an epidemic 
of boats or airplanes. Some child of keen 
perception will add a new part. Other chil- 
dren begin to study pictures of automobiles, 
bring them to school and set higher stand- 
ards in construction. This would seem to 
make for imitation and competition rather 
than development of individual interests. 
However, this is a stage through which 
interests are broadened. The hundreds of 
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paintings made by individual children 
show no lack of originality in design or 
in color. 

During this stage interest develops in 
group projects, in cooperative play, in out- 
door games, rather than 
in individual stunts. 
Studies of play interests 
show no clearly divided 
stages between individ- 
ual play and group 
play, between interests 
in materials and inter- 
ests in social contacts. 
Ability to coordinate 
one’s acts with those of 
others must be learned. 
This ability is a gradual 
development. Children 
often find great pleas- 
ure in group projects 
and yet maintain inter- 
est in solitary activities 
for long periods. The 
child who remains 
aloof is motivated to different activities by 
the surrounding group. There are individ- 
ual exceptions but the trend of interests of 
children is a gradual modification of the 
forms of expression involving both indi- 
vidual interests and interests in group 
activities. 

The interests observed in the young child 
are probably the same for all ages, though 
the forms of expression and the motives 
acquired may vary widely. The child likes 
to be active and to achieve results from 
these activities that are worth while from 
his viewpoint and approved of by others; 
he likes to reproduce his ideas of the world 
about him and of the world of which he has 
heard or read. He likes novelty in old situa- 
tions and the old in a new setting; he seeks 
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situations and people that give pleasure a 


ace 
incentives to activity, avoiding 
that occasion boredom or discomfort unin o 
this discomfort leads to the fulfillment root 


some desire. 


he 


Value of 
Achievement 


The value that ¢ 
child places upon | 
achievements is oft 
misunderstood. It ist 
problem of those gu 
ing the development 
the child to recogn 
the meaning of ¢ 


child’s achievement 
himself, to provide 
environment that 


mits progress in t 
scope of activities, a1 
to supply with delicaf 
the incentives to diff 
ent achievements. TI 
particular achieveme 
is not so important as the meaning of it 
the child at that stage of development. 

In the first two years the child is inte 
ested in discovery of what he can do wi 
himself and with the materials in his worl 
including other individuals. He may spen 
minutes in picking off small bits of clay a 
patting it; in moving blocks or furnitu 
about; in running, kicking objects, and 
all sorts of bodily activity. There follows 
stage in which he wishes to produce some . 
thing from his activities, regardless of the 
exact similarity to the objects intended. T! 
sand or clay is called coffee or cake. He & 
sires to run faster than another and to clini 
higher. Building upon these skills, he pr 
duces better representations of the world 
about him and more original contribution 
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accordance with his thinking. Often a 
-w idea occurs in progress of a construc- 
yn or in bodily activity and the old goal is 
rgotten and a new one is'set. The child is 
tt hampered by details in structure or con- 
brmity to actuality. Adult standards or 
bose of other children become increasingly 
fuential with growth in interest in the 
tivities of others. 

A nine-year-old who had been provided 
ith tools for a workshop, but with little 
ace for use of them and no companions 
such work, rarely used them. At a sum- 
er country place on the water he had a 
fteen-year-old as a companion. The older 
y sought materials and built a boat. The 
unger boy who had earlier bought a sail- 
at for play on the shore began to work for 
riods of three hours or more building 
ats. He requested wood and new tools 
d spent his own money for glue. Some- 
hat dissatisfied with his boats in compari- 
bn, he thought of making a floating dock 
hich was excellent. This developed into 
beach set-up with a lake, dock, and a num- 
r of boats, including a motor boat. In a 
ief time woodwork and painting became 
pirly skillful acts. Fortunately an adult 
urchased one of his boats for a younger 
ild and his interest in constructions was 
renforced. A recognition of value in his 
structions by himself and others devel- 
ed an interest that led him into new 
elds of activity and freed him from bore- 
om. 


Regulation, Routine, and Incentives 


In homes and in schools children are 
k@@iten provided with a deadly routine. Com- 
ercialized toys or tools and the mere space 
tr outdoor games are assumed to be suffi- 
ent without incentives to their use. Regu- 


pted lesson periods and play periods, dra- 
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matics and music develop the idea of school 
as the same old thing each day. It still offers 
so much that is new in the first years that 
it is often difficult to smother the child’s 
interest. Though some schools have made 
much progress in the development of in- 
terests, the individual interests of the child 
are often undeveloped. Certain children get 
the parts in the play because they do well or 
look the part. The shy, unresponsive, and 
ungifted child is made a prop. This child 
often longs to act and in classroom plays she 
could at least satisfy the desire. This desire 
to satisfy the interest in dramatics may be 
modified into writing of a play or work on 
the scenery or costumes rather than in act- 
ing. With the provision of so-called extra- 
curricular activities in schools, the trend 
has been toward scheduling these activities 
so rigorously that the voluntary feature in 
interest is restricted or prohibited. 

Adults tend to become the prey of habits. 
Even in recreation they tend to seek the 
same activities, the same places, the same 
friends, the same food. Novelty lends in- 
terest if response to it can be gained. The 
child is sensitive to novelty of the simplest 
kind. Lunch of undesired food will be en- 
joyed on a picnic or with an interesting 
companion. The school work will be accom- 
plished eagerly when varied by the intro- 
duction of correlated activities in which lee- 
way is given for initiation of activities and 
incentives to seek for information are 
aroused. Even in correlated activities, set 
programs often fail to respect the child’s 
ideas. The good teacher gives suggestions 
in such a way that the child feels that he 
has a part in the planning and execution of 
the program. Hard work and drudgery will 
be undertaken with great interest under 
such conditions. Parents neglect the indi- 
vidual in plans for their child. That parent 
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who takes each child individually on some 
pleasure jaunt, letting him share in the 
necessary duties, will learn more of the 
thoughts and interests of his children than 
numerous ready-made family trips will 
give. 

The child’s interest in activity, together 
with incentives gained from social contacts, 
leads to more rapid development of inter- 
ests than is often recognized. A boy of five 
became interested in Boy Scouts and 
learned that he was too young to join. His 
mother brought him a real Boy Scout knife 
on a return from a visit and at the age of 
ten he remembered and spoke with evident 
pleasure of that gift. Indian suits, cowboy 
suits, and suits similar to the Boy Scouts 
had not the interest that the desired Boy 
Scout regalia elicited. By the age of ten the 
interest in immediate enjoyment is more 
often subordinated to stronger interests. 
The younger child will forego a greater 
pleasure for an immediate one. Interest in 
the young child is often killed by delay in 
opportunity or by lack of reénforcement. 

The extent to which a child will endure 
discomforts or overcome obstacles in order 
to accomplish that in which he is interested 
is rarely given sufficient consideration. A 
ten-year-old with many interests and always 
doing things, with or without companions, 
was in a holiday group in which the adult 
members often changed. He had the oppor- 
tunity to ride in an outboard motor boat 
and occasionally to play cards. When one 
adult associated with the boat mentioned 
early rising, the boy was up at break of day 
waiting around in hope of an early boat 
ride. It did not materialize but he learned 
to run the motor later that day. Having 
been told not to disturb the sleep of adults, 
he tried again next morning the waiting 
process. At ten minutes of seven he was 
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outside the boatman’s door awaiting hj 
appearance. The before-breakast ride m 
terialized. He was allowed to try to start; 
cold engine and failed. This problem cor 
tinued to interest him and later he learne 
to beach the boat. After supper he was in 
vited to play cards with adults. Grimly } 
fought sleepiness, not giving up until } 
was victor in one game. Desires for bodil 
comfort, for food and sleep, were subord 
nated to interest in the new activities, 
achieving success, and in stimulating con 
panions. 

With preschool children some differen 
between the sexes in activities have bee 
observed, though individual differences a 
pear to be greater than sex differences. Th 
long-held belief that boys are more inte 
ested than girls in constructive activite 
leads parents to provide a greater incenti 
to boys toward these activities than to girl 
With development of thought the interes 
are modified. The child may be fundame 
tally interested in bodily activity as in spo 
but he is also interested in supremacy an 
in self-justification. This interest may 
come ambition in business or profession 
in art. If he acquires an interest in fair pla 
or good sportsmanship, this interest ms 
dominate the interest in self-suprema 
without repressing it. The interests that tit 
child develops, whether directed towat 
goals that we set up as desired standards 
development or directed toward self-ces 
tered activities and anti-social conduct, ple 
an important r6le in later life. 


Imaginary Playmates and Games 
Imaginary games, conversation, and pla 
mates have their place in the child’s deve 
opment. They give an excellent lead tot 
adult as to the interests of the child. Invar 
ably the child desires companions of 
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n age. If denied them, imaginary play- 
tes are frequent. These offer no difficulty 
adaptation and real situations in life are 
t faced. Such a child becomes an adult 
his play and becomes unduly interested 
the acts and emotions of the adults about 
n. It is then difficult for him to adjust to 
vers of his age. A six-year-old victim of 
jstant adult attention regardless of the 
» of the adults at the moment was at- 
ctive only when receiving this attention. 
sregard for toys after the first pleasure, 
- of them only in imagined conversations 
which the adults must listen and exces- 
e crying over any denials, characterized 
hild unliked by other children and adults 
tside the family. The child would re- 
-mber the conversations of the adults for 
ys afterward, even 
ncerning problems 
yond the child’s un- 
rstanding. She was 

a constant state of 

sion and conflict. 
r play activities were 

below the level of 
ners of her age. Stren- 
us yet delicate meth- 
$ are necessary to re- 

ect the interests of 
ch a child. Unless 

‘y are directed into 
nstructive use of im- 
ination, social adjust- 
nts, except in a re- 
icted environment, 
ll be difficult. 
The activities of the 
ild in imaginary games gives clues to his 
crest in the real situations about him. 
s dramatizations show perception of per- 
al characteristics, interest in leadership 
dominance, and give form to his under- 
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standing of his world. Teachers and parents 
would often be surprised to observe the 
imitations of their postures and gait and 
the apt usage of their speech in the play of 
the child. Througn dramatizations the child 
seems able to give form to interests that are 
repressed in everyday life. A shy and reti- 
cent girl of ten years was given a leading 
part in a class play. The costume of a prince 
and the assumption of lordly airs seemed 
to release inhibitions. The characteristics of 
the hero were well portrayed and were con- 
tinued in home life. This persistence gave 
some annoyance but was a transition stage 
of importance. Too often in later life inter- 
est in dramatization is confined to one’s 
thoughts. The artist, the writer, or inventor 
may give outward form to these thoughts 
and gain an audi- 
ence, sometimes win- 
ning their plaudits. 
Probably all who 
achieve eminence in 
any field often drama- 
tize the field with self 
as the leading actor. 
Daydreams may be in- 
dulged in to excess and 
lead to maladjustment. 
However, they are 
based on interests, and 
the youth in whose day- 
dreams great achieve- 
ments result may be 
motivated to accom- 
plishments that exter- 
nal incentives rarely 
elicit. 


Interest in Collecting 


We speak of the passing interest of child- 
hood because we think of the changing 


forms of activities that indicate the interest. 
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The make-believe world of the young child, 
the clan or gang world of another stage, 
the periods of hero worship and romantic 
interests in members of the same or of the 
other sex are our characterizations of the 
child’s interest in the changing world that 
his growth in knowledge of it brings to 
him. The collecting stage is assumed to ap- 
pear about ten, but the child under six tends 
to collect sticks or stones, pieces of cloth or 
paper, or other things which he hoards for 
days. The objects have little meaning for 
others, so the collecting often goes unno- 
ticed. Interest in a particular form of col- 
lecting is maintained but a short time. By 
the age of ten, collecting conforms more 
closely to the interests of which adults talk. 
Purchase of ready-made collections of 
stamps or coins seems a sophisticated form 
of collecting put over on the child. What- 
ever the form indulged, it seems rarely a 
permanent interest and in such case fortui- 
tous circumstances may be found as a 
strengthening factor. Such collections often 
give prestige, and again we have the interest 
in achievement and in approbation satis- 
fied. Some ten-year-old boys were observed 
to modify the collecting tendency into a 
commercial undertaking. They began a col- 
lection of the discarded coverings of differ- 
ent packs of cigarettes. When an unusual 
one was found, a trader was sought who 
would give about six commonplace cover- 
ings for it. These six were then sold to a be- 


ginner or traded to advantage. The early 
interest in pasting each new form on a sheet 


was submerged in bargaining. 


Interest in Art 
Formerly a child who used paints fre- 
quently and fairly well was supposed to be 
an embryo artist. We have no basis as yet 
for predictions from early drawings, paint- 
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ings, or modellings as to which child » 
become an artist. Occasionally a subtle 


ference in design or color and in emotic; 
regard for them suggests the artist in 


child. Only continued studies of the s 
children could justify such predictions. 
terests in these activities and in music 


pear in the majority of children if ; 


is favorable. Variations 
products are found and intellectual ab 


environment 


seems to be an important factor in th 
Variations, particularly in drawing. 
with marked musical ability often refus 


perform because of adult attitudes, part 


larly Daddy’s, toward men becoming m 
cians. Acquired motives appear to pla 
much greater part in the choice of prot 
sions than interests based upon an indi 
ual drive. Occasionally a specific ability 
manifested early with a drive toward s 
cess in that field that overcomes barr 
This seems to occur most frequently in 
field of music. Our histories of such 
usually retrospective, or else early expl 
tions obscure a study of individual drive 


Value of Childhood Interests 


The seemingly transitory interests 
childhood are not so irrelevant to fut 
interests as is often thought. Since inte: 
are a complication of feeling and thou 
of fundamental desires and of acquired 
tives, the development of interests 1 
learning process. It may not be justifd 
at this stage of knowledge about interest 
predict that a child’s interests will tend 
develop into acquired motives toward ‘ 
duct that conforms to the expected st 
ards of his social group. The trend of é& 
opment seems to be in that direction. 
acquire motives to defy the traditions 
few individuals seem interested neithe! 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Guiding Growing Children 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD, Px.D. 


FESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, AND DIRECTOR, IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The teacher cannot change the child's 
innate powers of growth but she may 
be an intelligent guide and friend. 
Dr. Stoddard suggests three concen- 
tric circles in which the teacher's in- 
fluence may operate. 


SHE guidance of children, in its broad- 

est sense, is of course the main object 
the teacher. Traditionally, such guidance 
s been restricted to steady, long-contin- 
| efforts to pump 


information into 


> heads of long-suffering children. The 
cher was the guide and the curriculum 
s the way; all delays and detours were 
eled “failure.” There is still much tradi- 
n with us, but it may be profitable to 
k into further possibilities for guiding 


Idren. 
There is no gainsaying the truth that 
idren are expected to learn in school. 
eover, they are expected to learn es- 
ially along certain lines, such as reading, 
iting, arithmetic, science, and history, 
ich in the recent experience of the race 
pear to have a true survival value. Not a 
V progressives who pretended to despise 
re information laughed or pitied, along 
th countless others, when a few years ago 
¢ of our great industrialists paraded his 
p ignorance of history. Illiteracy of any 
d is without charm. Obviously no one 
ll ever have much mere information be- 
ise that is the hardest kind in the world 
collect and the first to be sloughed off. Is 
re anyone with a really vast store of 
owledge about any subject who has got- 
it by the method of nonsense syllable 
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GEORGE D. STODDARD 


learning? It is unlikely. Nor did he acquire 
it primarily through external pressure, ex- 
cept as such pressure conformed to or be- 
came identical with his own deep-seated 
needs and drives. 

For the teacher to be effective, even in the 
old tradition, he must draw out, not pack 
in; be on the child’s side, not against him; 
understand him, not frighten him. Other- 
wise the old formula, child resistance = 
teacher effort operates. The case of Harry 
T., Des Moines schoolboy, illustrates this 
point.’ His exact performance is given as 
follows: 


* George D. Stoddard, “A Survey of English 
Grammar in the High Schools of lowa, 1926-27.” 
Journal of Educational Research, 1929, 19, 13-21. 
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SPELLING OF A 14-YEAR-OLD Boy IN GraDE 9A OF 
A SAMPLE OF 50 Worps Drawn FROM Horn'’s List 
OF THE 5,000 CoMMONEST Worps 
(Iowa Tests on English Essentials, 1926-1927, 
Test I, Part I) 


. The buletin avilance of the emeny 
. It was a mistrey that he burried exquisence 
speciman 
3. Recpit of congralation will not disspoint him 
. Her comcepation of susticticks ... 
5. Orignally the approxment bases was signad 
pireftry 
. This is an addition of teckincan pamthsof on 
one faze of jemiter 
. One can asstertained aproxamently .. . op- 
. He recomened an equiped... 
nicifint audditorem 
. Occanely an enthusactic conmuncation is 
dilinquint 


and a mag- 


. The privalge accompany the garntie was newly 
sized (duly seized) 
. The position (physician) has an adquit schegil 
of proc... 
12. It is redutican to reck time indifintly 
13. It extreordaniary that incendently | proceed 
(perceive) a pas 
Number of words attempted 47 
Number of words misspelled 47 
Highest score for Grade 9A (actually attained) 50 
Score on this paper t) 
Mean (average) score for Grades 9A and oB 
combined 23 


Is he a special problem? Yes, but not 
physically. He could hear all right, and he 
was paying attention and trying. Yet, think 
of the resistance! For nine years he had 
faced his teachers (pleasantly, I am told )— 
and mocked them; and he sat in the same 
room with a little girl who knew all the 
answers, at least in spelling. 

In short, the quality of guidance of chil- 
dren in the most conservative, school- 
bookish sense is nothing to boast about. 
Before intelligence tests came on the scene, 
teachers must have made serious errors in 
their confusion of effort and ability. Those 
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errors are being made today, since | 
teachers or administrators in their hear 
hearts accept the fact of tremendous va 
bility in the intelligence of children. ; 
when they do, it is still a nuisance to p 
the work of the school accordingly. |: 
simpler to act as if the child could |e 
anything, if he only would, and in this 
school receives the ardent support of 
parents. Other school people, by an 4 
orate, filable testing program, followed 
hasty sectioning of classes or a few gest: 
toward individualizing instruction | 
with no real change in fundamentals), 
sume the cloak of scientific rectitude. 

As there is no need to belabor such w 
known, well-meaning attempts at guidan 
I shall pass on to areas which appear m 
crucial to the central problems of child 
velopment and behavior. 


Teacher-Pupil Relationship 


It is convenient to recognize three 
centric areas within which the teach 
influence upon the child may be effec 
The first area is the narrow but close 
immediate circle which includes teac 
and pupil as reacting personalities. It is 
Miss Jones—Henry relationship. It may 
so slight that the teacher’s name, face, : 
ideas are mercifully obliterated in a i 
short years, even beyond the reaches of | 
choanalysis. Such teachers move like to 
able phantoms across the child’s daily! 
and then simply drop out. They must 
rather numerous. But when a teacher 4 
emerge as a personality and hence as sot 
one and something which can truly ded 
and guide the life of a child, what are 
characteristics? 

There is Mr. Brown, a high chi 
teacher, whom every pupil respects and 
mires. He knows so much, but is mod4 
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nows his pupils, too, but doesn’t badger 
m. One can detect an underlying rap- 
t, seasoned with wit and humor, which 
the strict disciplinarian is almost a 
cher-pupil conspiracy. It never occurs to 
) that any boy or girl would do less than 
best and pretty soon they hate to “let 
1 down.” Gradually they taste the joys of 
| accomplishment and are warmed by his 
ipathetic understanding. 

Joes Mr. Brown have an esoteric set of 
s, or is he set down in an extraordinarily 
ral school where such things are com- 
nplace? Neither. He is simply a civilized 
son. His pupils are his companions and 
nds and they have work to do together 
nteresting, often absorbing work, which 
pupils themselves have organized into 
aningful projects and goals. He respects 
m; there is give-and-take; there is little 
sion. No one is on display; no grade- 
k with its minute, mysterious cells is 
sed over their heads. Mr. Brown is a 
ide, not a policeman. 


Intelligent Planning 


n Mr. Brown’s case we do not get out of 

first circle, for other teachers in this 
bool are not conspicuously successful, and 
. Brown himself is something of a mys- 
y to the school authorities. But the second 
le of teacher-child influence is a matrix 
of which may come many Mr. Browns, 
ough improved selection, training, and 
ool assistance. It is the area of the well- 
anized school system with a live tradi- 
n for all-round excellence: in teacher, 
ervisor, school plant, curriculum, activi- 
. clinical services, and community rela- 
nships. It is in such circumstances that 
ildren can be guided effectively, not just 
a lucky phenomenon in the person of a 
gle teacher, but as a consequence of in- 
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telligent planning. The “rare teacher” here 
becomes less rare—he is brought in because 
the superintendent knows what he is look- 
ing for. Once in, he is not like a lone log in 
the fireplace, but is strengthened and en- 
couraged by others similarly endowed. 

If the city is large, there will be profes- 
sional aids to child guidance: a meaningful 
record of the individual child, together with 
appropriate medical, psychological and so- 
ciological services. In smaller communities 
there will be perhaps a visiting teacher, to- 
gether with a suitable mobilization of the 
professional resources of the town to aid the 
school. The teacher will not be expected to 
be physician, psychologist, and city re- 
former all rolled into one, not to mention 
an apt instructor in four or five academic 
subjects. Guidance can really be effective 
here, for there is a division of labor. 

Also the total energy available must be 
considered. Nothing at all in the way of 
useful guidance can be expected of tens of 
thousands of rural teachers in the country. 
I know such a teacher. In a one-room school 
she holds thirty “classes” a day in six sub- 
jects for an age range of pupils from six to 
fifteen. She is twenty years old; is a high 
school graduate, with one year’s experience. 
She gets $40 a month for eight months— 
and the school board is behind in its pay- 
ments. No, she is not a freak—but the 
modal teacher in many of our American 
states today. It is futile to unload upon such 
teachers any advice or scheme which would 
add to their burden. Only palliatives are 
possible. Of course, some of these teachers 
cannot be downed by the “clutch of circum- 
stance”; they do good work, frequently be- 
ing the one source of social ferment in the 
community. But it is done under disheart- 
ening circumstances and its end results may 
be negligible. The solution certainly is not 
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in the regeneration of these particular 
teachers but in a radical change in the 
whole plan. 


School and Society 
With the need for such change, we step 
into the third circle, passing from the indi- 
vidual teacher to the individual school to 
American society viewed as a whole. There 
is something wrong, not with our concept 
ot democracy, but with the way we have 
taken hold of that concept in long years of 
actual practice. What is wrong, I have tried 

recently to set down elsewhere: 


“We may ask ourselves this: either as individu- 
als or as a nation can we afford to deprive children 
of a proper diet, of adequate preventive and 
therapeutic medical service, of decent housing, of 
contacts with other children, of expert guidance 
at a time when deficiencies in development and 
behavior carry with them the threat of perma- 
nence? We must ask ourselves in concrete terms, 
are we saving money or are we saving children— 
all in mirthless realization that even the saving of 
money is a delusion, for what we save we must 
subsequently spend in patching up children who 
were off to a poor start. Since there is neither a 
lump of labor nor a lump of wealth, much that is 
not spent is never had. The buildings are not built, 
the people are not employed, the children are not 
cared for, the wealth fails to materialize . . .”7 

“There are schools where the great mass of re- 
search of the last fifty years has scarcely made a 
dent upon curriculum, practice, or school plant, 
and there are whole states in which the majority 
of children are kept in these dark ages of culture. 
Fortunate is the city or state which does not have a 
substantial sector of its school-age children under- 
nourished physically, mentally, vocationally and 
socially—fit objects for exploitation through pov- 
erty, disease, unemployment, psychopathy, delin- 
quency, and crime.” * 


*George D. Stoddard, “Emergency Nursery 
Schools on Trial.” Childhood Education, 1934, 41, 
260. 

* George D. Stoddard, ‘““The Lag between Prac- 
tice and Research.” PAi Delta Kappan, 1935, 17, 
180. 
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But all this need not be a council 
despair for the teacher, the clinician, j 
school executive. Rather it means that ev 
one of us privileged to guide growing dj 
dren must do more than our immedi 
tasks. We must steadily devote a cert 
proportion of our thinking, feeling, 
acting to social change. Not only “What 
I, as a person in the situation, do?” | 
“Why must these things be?” In this » 


and in no other, can the guidance of yo 


be raised above opportunistic patchwork i 
* SC 
CONFERENCE ON MENTAL ge 
HYGIENE IN EDUCATION i 

In the June number of UNpersTAnn al 
THE CHILD it was announced that the R 
sachusetts Society for Mental Hygie h 
would hold a conference on Mental p 


giene in Education sometime in the | 
We are happy to announce that this will 
conducted under the joint auspices of | 
Society and the Massachusetts Teach 
Federation. It has necessarily been px 
poned until later but will be held someti 
in January. Watch The Massachus 
Teacher for the date and program of 
conference. 


* 


The Annual Meeting of the Massad 
setts Society for Mental Hygiene will 
held on Wednesday, November 20, att 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 
ton, and will be preceded by a luncheon 
one o'clock. The Rev. Phillips E. 
Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, ¥ 
speak on “Personal Religion as a Force! 
or against Normal Life,” and Dr. Wini 
Overholser, Commissioner of the Mas 
chusetts Department of Mental Disea 
will talk on “The Mental Health Progr 
of the State Department of Met 
Diseases.” 
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CASE STUDIES 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
FRANK J. O'BRIEN, Ph.D., M.D. 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Child Guidance 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


From School Failure to Success 


Why should a bright boy fail in 
school, annoy other pupils, and en- 
gage in petty thieving at home? 
What principles would you follow in 
attempting to untangle this mystery? 
Read how Dr. O’Brien and his staff 
helped William’s teacher, his foster 
parents, and William himself. 


be Problem: 
ILLIAM, an attractive boy of 13, 


was referred to the clinic because 


was doing poor work in school, annoy- 
p other pupils, and constantly attempting 
gain and hold “the center of the stage.” 

was also doing some petty stealing at 
me. 


is Early Home: 


Villiam was an only child, both his 
rents having lavished a good deal of at- 
tion upon him, particularly his father 
0 worshipped him. Thus William de- 
oped the habit of expecting a great deal 
affectionate attention and this made it 
y dificult for him, when, at the age of 
after his father’s death, it was necessary 
his mother to place him in a boarding 
me. Here he was ‘given adequate physi- 
care by the boarding mother, but both 
and her husband lacked any under- 
nding of what the loss of his father and 
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his own home meant to William. His 
mother was finally able to establish a home 
and take him to live with her, to William’s 
great joy, but unfortunately his mother 
lived for only a short time after this. She 
died when William was eight. 


His Foster Home: 


His father’s sister had promised his 
father that in the event of William’s 
mother’s death, she would care for William. 
Thus he went to live with her and her 
husband. They had one child, Harry, a 
bright, attractiye boy of seven. 

This was a well-organized household 
that William found himself in, and his aunt 
and uncle, who were both intelligent and 
conscientious, tried to do their job well. 
The aunt liked William and she had a 
great need to bring him up successfully, as 
she felt that both her husband and her rela- 
tives would be very critical. The uncle had 
rather grudgingly consented to the boy’s 
coming to live with them, as he had never 
particularly liked William’s mother, whom 
William resembled. 

From early childhood this uncle had met 
and overcome many obstacles. Work and 
play were both serious matters with him; 
therefore he had no understanding of, nor 
any use for, anyone who did not put forth 
his best efforts at all times. He thought that 
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William should be more industrious and do 
better work in school. He tried in many 
ways to have William make a greater effort 
and take on more responsibility. His aunt 
and uncle showed considerable uninten- 
tional favoritism toward their own child, 
comparing William unfavorably with him 
rather frequently and holding up his be- 
havior as a guide and goal for William. 
As the uncle had practically earned his own 
living when he was William’s age, he felt 
that William should at least earn his own 
spending money, even though other chil- 
dren in William’s group were given very 
liberal allowances. William did not put 
forth much effort to make money, however, 
and was hurt when his requests for money 
were refused. 


William's Attitude to His Foster Parents: 


Although William was courteous in his 
attitude toward his aunt and uncle, he 
never confided in them and always re- 
mained aloof. As his school reports, both 
in work and conduct, gradually became 
worse, and later when he began taking 
small amounts of money, his uncle exerted 
more pressure and his aunt became in- 
creasingly irritable and nervous, this latter 
being particularly distressing to William’s 
uncle. Deprivations produced no apparent 
effect, nor were rewards any more effective. 
William remained utterly uncommunica- 
tive, never warming up nor revealing his 
feelings in any way. The money which he 
stole was used to treat his friends. 


William’s Intelligence: 


On examination William proved to have 
superior intelligence and although his day- 
by-day work at school had shown up poorly, 
his knowledge of fundamentals was be- 
yond his grade, except that of arithmetic 
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computation, which was the subjeq 
which his uncle pressed him the hard 
It was apparent that his failure to do 
factory work was not due to lack of abi 


atm 
in the 
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The “Why” of William's Conduct: 


dlin 

When seen by the psychiatrist he a 
found to be somewhat unstable emoif nc! 
ally. Tears appeared in his eyes frequedt ha. 
during the examination, particularly wy 


referring to his foster parents, or to Mthin. 
dead parents, whom he described minufihe b 
in appearance. His dreams usually @iRersta 
sisted of a repetition of his experiences 
his own parents. He looked back with 
ings of longing and regret that the relat 
ship between himself and his parent 
longer existed and it was equally clear 


he was comparing his present home 4 


tionships with his former ones. He shor 
anger and resentment of his foster par 
handling of him, particularly their criti 
and their comparison of him with 
cousin Harry. In discussing his poor sc 
work, it was obvious that this was ci 
linked to his attitude toward his fe 
parents’ requirements and his resent 
of them, especially the foster father’ 
jection of him because of his failur 


school. Unconsciously he was get 
square with his foster father for his 
demic pressure and his preferential t 
ment of his cousin by failing to behave 
achieve as his foster father wished. 
William was extremely sensitive 


having been refused money many ti 
he reached the point where he would 
longer put himself in a position of i 
refused. Thus he met the foster pare 
failure to provide an allowance by re 
ing to stealing in order that he might 
cessfully compete with the children in 
own group. 
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atment of William: 

the treatment of this boy’s difficulties, 
vas shown by the psychiatrist the rela- 
bship between his behavior and his un- 
scious resentment of his foster parents’ 
dling. The whole situation was also 
roughly discussed with both the aunt 
uncle so that they came to understand 
it had been happening in this boy’s life. 
-y were given reassurance as to the 
thiness of their ambitions and efforts 
he boy’s behalf and they soon came to 
lerstand the rdle they were playing in 
liam’s life. With this understanding 
; exercised more care in avoiding any 
ence of partiality toward their own 
d. They gave William an allowance to 
din any way he wished and in many 
s treated him more as a grown-up boy. 
en the school learned the basis for Wil- 
’s difficulties, they cooperated in every 
, taking advantage of every opportu- 
to send home a good report of his 
| work and conduct. They also gave 
bh monitorial privileges and when his 
rt became noticeably better they gave 
pa double promotion. 


It of Treatment: 


ighteen months after treatment was be- 
, we find William in good standing at 
»l, both in work and conduct. He is no 
yer annoying the other pupils and has 
need to hold constantly the center of 
stage. He is now liked by all of his 
hers. During this period there has not 
a single instance of stealing and at 
¢ he seems much happier in his rela- 
ships with his aunt, uncle, and cousin. 
aunt is less irritable and nervous as 
no longer fears that relatives can criti- 
her because of failure in handling 
liam. The uncle, although not funda- 


mentally changed, has gained sufficient 
satisfaction from William’s increased ef- 
forts and achievements to enable him to 
control better his great desire to direct and 
mold William’s life. 


* * * 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
COURSES 


The schedule of courses given this fall 
under the joint auspices of the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene and the State 
Division of University Extension include the 
following: 


Mental Hygiene in the Classroom 


Instructors: Dr. Henry B. Elkind, Medical 
Director, and Miss Bernice M. Henderson, 
Educational] Secretary, Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene. 

RESTRICTED TO THE TEACHERS IN THE RE- 
SPECTIVE SCHOOL SYSTEMS: 

Lynn, on Tuesdays, at 4 o'clock, beginnin 
October 8, at the Lynn Classical Hig 
School. 

Middleboro, on Mondays, at 4 o'clock, be- 
ginning October 21, at the Memorial 
High School. 

Hyannis, on four successive Saturdays (two 
periods each), beginning October 19, at 
the State Teachers College. (This course is 
open to all teachers on the Cape.) 

For TEACHERS IN AND AROUND Boston: 
Cambridge, on Thursday evenings, at 7.15, 

beginning November 14, Sever Hall, 

Harvard University. 


Psychology of Adolescence 


Cambridge, on Wednesday evenings, at 7.30, 
beginning October 23, at Sever Hall, Har- 
vard University. Instructors: Dr. Jacob 
Kasanin, Clinical Director, State Hospital 
for Mental Diseases, Howard, R. I., and 
Dr. Henry B. Elkind. 


Keeping Mentally Fit 


Boston, on Tuesday evenings, at 7.45, be- 
ginning November 5, at the Gardner 
Auditorium, State House. Lecturers: Jo- 
seph Jastrow, Ph.D., Bronson Crothers, 
M.D., Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., Donald 
Gregg, M.D., James J. Walsh, M.D., Karl 
M. Bowman, M.D., Jacob Kasanin, M.D., 
and A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 
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~BOOKS ana 
MACAZINES 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, Pu.D. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE ROAD TO MENTAL 
HEALTH 


URING the past year or two a number 

of new books dealing with mental 
health or mental hygiene have appeared, 
written especially for the teacher and other 
professional workers. Mental Health by 
Howard and Patry ' in the opinion of the 
reviewer is the best of them all, although he 
questions the inclusion of certain material, 
has noted a number of errors, and would 
disagree on some points. The book, how- 
ever, supplies a real need in providing a 
text representative of the leading workers 
in the field. It has a definite psychiatric 
bias, which is as it should be. At the same 
time it avoids to a large extent the special 
terminology of psychiatry, except for a few 
chapters devoted to an exposition of Dr. 
Adolf Meyer’s psychobiology. 

In order to understand the authors’ use 
of the phrase “mental health” in the title of 
the book, it is helpful to read their Pref- 
ace from which the following extract is 
taken: 


“To those educators and other profes- 
sional workers who steer shy of anything 
smacking of ‘abnormality’ or ‘deviation’ as 
though the facts of human behavior were 
beyond the pale of their interest or obliga- 


‘Frank E. Howard and Frederick L. Patry, 
Mental Health: Its Principles and Practice. Pp. 551. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1935. 
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tion, the authors wish to emphasize 
fact that there is no better way of gainin 
working knowledge of the so-called nor 
child or adult than by studying the 


normal, unwholesome or pathological ds 


ations as well as the normal or wholes« 


deviations (special abilities, unique tale 
etc.). Those who like to stamp person: 
an ‘either-or’ dichotomy of ‘normal’ : 
‘abnormal’ types are uninformed or 
wholesomely biased with respect to fact 
individual differences and individual | 
nesses. There is nothing in the abnor 
that is not in the normal, potent 
latently, or actually. It is merely a matte 
degree and quality, not of kind. We n 
therefore obligate ourselves critically 
study, digest, evaluate, reconstruct and 
prove varying degrees of normality. t 
varies from his own norm of behavior 
well as that of the group at different ti 
of his development and upon different 
casions or circumstances. 

“From the standpoint of understand 
and treating the maladjusted and in} 
ing the ‘normal’ to improve himself, 
capitalize his constructive potentialities 
the optimum, the term normal had bes 
used in a statistical sense rather than 
normative evaluation since no two per 
have the same conception of an ideal 
of person or function. Nor do we wis 
delude ourselves in following such a s 
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eption or guiding fiction of an ideal 
. Such a point of view is contrary to the 


ns. Our job is to be on the gui vive to 


ct and to cultivate these rather than to 
» everyone ‘in line.’ Thus a study of in- 
dual deviations of behavior or of vary- 


degrees of individual capacity for social 
istment helps us to capitalize the nor- 
by throwing his deviations into bold 
f. It also assists us in turning to social 


antage the wholesome variations as well 
1 reconstructing unwholesome or patho- 
cal deviations. When such facts are ade- 
oll tely grasped, those who make them- 
es more or less responsible for the so- 
-d ‘normal’ individual will reach out to 
uch greater extent after the services of 
ialists in psychopathology and psycho- 
apy in order to share with them human 
hobiologic problems of mutual con- 


he first chapter attempts a definition of 
held and discusses such topics as Man- 
g Ourselves and Happiness. It indicates 
the book is not a quick “journalistic” 
roach to the subject but rather a syste- 
ic attempt to acquaint the reader with 
damental concepts and points of view. 
> next chapter describes man as an en- 
system, largely from the point of view 
reative evolution. The third attempts to 


nd@mene mind. The concept given regards 
. hed as a product of living, a unification 
Experience, rather than a mystical ele- 
tiefmet beyond the possibility of observation 
description. 

n hapters IV and V deal with the more 
er@mmmon weaknesses of the mind and with 
al entive and constructive procedures for 
vistfmeding the healthy mind. 

1 s#mm-hapter VI consists of an analysis of the 
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emotional life, with suggestions for its 
hygiene. Sex is treated in Chapter VII. Sug- 
gestions for a hygiene of family life are 
offered in Chapter VIII. Chapter IX is, in 
effect, a brief psychology of adolescence, 
with some practical hints for the guidance 
of parents and others. Chapter X attempts 
a reformulation of the discussion in the 
preceding chapters in terms of the total per- 
sonality. 

Chapter XI is a rather technical exposi- 
tion of the concepts of Meyerian psychology 
and psychiatry, while the next chapter is a 
short account of the various mental dis- 
orders, including the psychoneuroses and 
borderline states. Chapters XIII, XIV, and 
XV deal more especially with the malad- 
justments of childhood and concrete meth- 
ods of treatment. These chapters are the 
most practical of the book. A good deal of 
attention is given to the psychobiological 
approach to treatment of behavior and per- 
sonality difficulties. Personality study is 
treated with considerable detail, and a 
number of examples of case study tech- 
nique are given. 

Chapter XVI deals with the topic of the 
visiting teacher, describing the work and 
methods. The last chapter (XVII) gives a 
résumé of the history of the mental hygiene 
movement, a brief description of the field, 
and the authors’ prophecy as to the develop- 
ment of mental hygiene in the near future. 
The Appendix consists of examples of typi- 
cal case histories to show how the psychi- 
atrist and the clinic pursue their work in 
the quest for mental health. 

The book is heartily recommended to all 
as an excellent “theory and practice” of 
mental hygiene, especially useful for teach- 
ers and other professional workers dealing 
with children. It contains a wealth of in- 
formation and material for teaching pur- 
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sot nature. There would be no progress 
rowth if we suppressed wholesome devi- 
dl 
ter 


poses and should be generally utilized as a 
textbook in all courses in mental hygiene. 
H. B. E. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR 
ADOLESCENTS 

Dr. Conklin’s new book Principles of 
Adolescent Psychology * could well be con- 
sidered a companion volume to Howard 
and Patry’s Mental Health. In the opinion 
of the reviewer both stand high as text- 
books in the field of mental hygiene. 

Dr. Conklin’s treatment of his subject is 
very broad and shows little personal bias. 
Almost every important topic is discussed 
from many points of view. No one theory 
is exploited to the exclusion of others— 
there is no “doctrinaire” pleading. The 
author indicates his own standpoint and is 
tolerant of those views with which he dis- 
agrees. If the author has any bias, it is on 
the side of environmental explanations, 
which is quite in line with a good deal of 
contemporary thinking. 

The book is easy to read and the style 
stimulating. It avoids, whenever possible, 
too technical verbiage, and is well docu- 
mented. Dr. Conklin discusses adolescent 
behavior and misbehavior out of an ex- 
perience rich in personnel counseling with 
numbers of young college students and he 
knows from personal contact the signifi- 
cance of their personal problems. His ex- 
perience is not an untutored one for he has 


*Edmund S. Conklin, Principles of Adolescent 
Psychology. Pp. 437. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1935. 


a wide knowledge of the theoretical f 

The development of the topics is ord 
The author starts off with definitions of 
more important concepts involved. He 
cusses the various biological theories 
adolescent development, then passes on 
such topics as physical maturation, sex 
ferences, and the special interests and idg 
of adolescence. Chapters on Factors in 
cial Adjustment consider such topics as 
sentiments, the birth of altruism, pu 
rites, clothing, and the like. The Effect 
the Social Conflicts are discussed un 
such headings as inferiority difficult 
homesickness, daydreaming. The influeg 
of the family on adolescent thinking 
behavior is treated in considerable detail 

The “love life” of the adolescent is gi 
much space and is discussed with mar 
feeling and tolerance for adolescents. 
the other hand, there is no sentimen 
overemphasis on the significance of th 
maladjustments. 

The last three chapters deal specific 
with the more marked deviations of 4 
lescent behavior. Delinquency in all its m 
important phases is discussed, as are 3 
such special problems as fatigue, alco 


tobacco, and drugs. There are also a! 4 
paragraphs dealing with the more img 


tant mental diseases. 
The book is warmly recommended t 
interested in adolescent behavior. Dr. G4 


klin is to be congratulated for giving uk 


volume so greatly needed by those teach 
the subject in our schools and colleges. 


H. B.E 
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WITH 


OUR 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Psyche Cattell, in addition to being Re- 
rch Associate at the Harvard Psycho- 
ucational Clinic, is also Research Fellow 
the Department of Child Hygiene, Harvard 
»001 of Public Health. Her special interest 
he measurement and growth of the infant 
child, both mental and physical, a field 
which she has studied intensively and 
itten authoritatively. 


r. Gesell’s name is synonomous with re- 
rch in early mental growth. The Yale 
nic of Child Development, of which he 
Director, conducts genetic and systematic 
dies of the beginnings of normal human 
lavior in order to formulate norms which 
s hoped will serve as the basis for studies 
the origin and development of individual 
ferences. Dr. Gesell is also interested in 

organization and sound-scoring of 
entific and educational films and one of 
age latest projects has been the preparation 
‘Bithe Yale Films of Child Development. 


bidney L. Pressey should need no introduc- 
n to teachers. He is the author of several 
ks dealing with the use of tests, problems 
abnormal psychology, and educational 
chology, his latest book being The New 
chology and Education. His special interest 
he development of a more adequate pro- 
m of teacher training based on a sound un- 
standing of the child, both of his physical 
ure and his psychological development. 


Buford J. Johnson is Professor of Psychol- 
rat Johns Hopkins University and also 
ector of its Child Institute. She is Editor 
The Journal of Child Development and Man- 
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aging Editor of The Mental Measurement 
Monograph Series. Dr. Johnson is one of the 
leading authorities in the field of the mental 
development of the child, and is especially 
interested in the processes of learning, the 
development of thought, and social ad- 
justments in relation to environmental 
factors. Some of our readers may know 
her through her several books, such as The 
Mental Growth of Children and Child Psychology. 


George D. Stoddard, as Director of the 
Child Welfare Research Station at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has the supervision of a staff 
of 60 persons engaged in research in child 
development in the fields of nutrition, phys- 
ical growth, mental, social and emotional 
development, mental hygiene, character 
education, preschool education, and parent 
education. In addition to his two University 
positions, he has outside professional inter- 
ests and also finds time for writing. His latest 
book, written in collaboration with Beth 
Wellman, entitled Child Psychology, was re- 
viewed in the January, 1935 number of 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 


Frank J. O’Brien has been the Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Child Guidance of 
the New York City Schools since its incep- 
tion in 1931. In addition to the examination 
and treatment of children, the Bureau carries 
on a very intensive educational program for 
teachers and supervisors in the School System 
and cooperates with community agencies. Dr. 
O'Brien is well fitted for his present work as 
he has had extensive experience in the psycho- 
logical, medical, and psychiatric fields. 
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The Growth Process 


(Continued from Page 10) 

similar to those of Twin T. It is suggested 
that the growth complex, being under the 
stress of continuous (diurnal) maturational 
changes, cannot assimilate in any perma- 
nent way the effects of ordinary training or 
casual suggestion. The similarity in pat- 
terns of cube behavior was confirmed by a 
time-space cinema analysis of the prehen- 
sory reactions to cubes under experimenta! 
conditions at forty-two, fifty-two, sixty- 
three, and seventy-nine weeks of age. 


General Educational Conclusions 


Growth is a natural process. It is a highly 
unitary process as well. Growth is not an 
easily dissected function in which the ele- 
ments of inheritance are readily distin- 
guished from factors of environment or 
training. However, environmental factors 
support, inflect,and modify but do not gen- 
erate the progressions of development. The 
growth characteristics of an individual are 
part of the child’s endowment and beyond 
the teacher’s control. In our zeal to support 
the educational process, we have overlooked 
the realities of the growth process and have 
exaggerated the influence of the teacher. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the teacher’s 
influence will actually be increased if the 
inborn growth characteristics of the child 
are fully recognized. Each child has by 
birthright a distinctive maturing process. 


A 


Growing Interests of Childhe 


(Continued from Page 20) 
conformity nor in defiance but in work 
out their own ends ox interests regardleg 
the group. Few environments permit { 
and such persons often join the def 
group. We see these groups among yo 
children but what the changing envi 
ments planned for children may accomp 
cannot be stated until continued stud 
have been made. What they should aca 
plish is also a question. 

With our knowledge of the child’s ing 
ests, it would seem a wise policy to con 
these interests from two principles of di 
tion: to permit and encourage self-initig 
programs within reasonable limitations 
coordinate the growing interests with 
work programs that school and home 
mand. For the young child play seems 
the outburst of exuberance or the immé 
ate response to joy-provoking stimuli. 
regard for other activities self-initiated 
pears similar to the attitude of grown 
toward work. Conserving the play spin 
important, often leading to the attituded 
we call a sense of humor. Conserving 
work spirit, the curiosity and energy of 


child, is a conservation of interests. 


gradual demarcation of work and plays 


as society makes would probably pre 
conflicts and strengthen interests in the 


tivities that social progress would indi 


to be desirable. 
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It is foolish to trust to luck when a child’s 
future success and happiness are at stake. 


What can be done? The rule is easy to state 
but to carry it out often means long and 
painstaking effort. 

Find out the cause of the trouble. 


Remove the source of difficulty if possible. If 
not, help the child to take an unemotional 
attitude toward it. This can be done by so 
arranging his life that the troubling factor, 
whatever it may be, will interfere with it as 
little as possible. 


Help him to form a new set of behavior pat- 
terns. Keep the principles of learning in 
mind. Make sure that desirable behavior 
brings satisfaction. 


—FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
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New Horizons in Education— 


NEW HORIZONS IN EDUCATION . HENRY W. HOLMES 
THE IDEAL SCHOOL BORIS B. BOGOSLOVSKY 
| WHAT Is GUIDANCE? LOIS HAYDEN MEEK 


IS THE ROLE OF THE 
TEACHER CHANGING? STANLEY WATSON 


CASE STUDIES FRANK J. O’BRIEN 


